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Bees and Grapes—Some Expert Testimony. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 

In the last number of Gleanings in Bee-Culture, I notice 
an article by the editor in which he inquires into the damage 
done by bees to grapes, and asks whether we should lay all or 


part of the blame upon the bees. As this is one of the rare 


seasons during which bees are seen upon grapes in large num- | 


bers, I wish to make some remarks upon the subject. 


We have a large apiary on our home farm, but we have | 


alsoa still larger vineyard, covering in all, now, 15 acres. 
The season of 1879 was the first in which we noticed bees 
working on the grapes to any extent, and in that season con- 
siderable complaint came to our ears from neighbors who im- 
agined that we were getting rich at their expense. The fact 
is, that the bees were then starving, the drouth having de- 
stroyed all hopes of a honeycrop. But the latter part of the 
summer was wet, when it was too late for the blossoms to 
come out. This wet weather caused fresh sap to flow in the 
stems of the vines, and the grapes became so full of juice that 
many of them burst. As a matter of course, the tenderest 
berries, those that had the thinnest skin, split the worst. In 
addition to this, as there were no other fruits, the birds 
pounced upon the grapes with great greed. A near neighbor 
of ours who had a small vineyard near a large timber said to 
us with great wrath: 

‘**T know how it is about our grapes; I have examined the 
matter carefully; it is the bees that do the damage, and they 
always make two holes in each berry, one just above the 
other.” 

We tried to explain to him that the two holes were made 
by the beak of the bird when he was tired of eating, and stil! 
took pleasure in puncturing the juicy fruit. This was plain 
and evident, especially as the berries were all punctured on 
the same side of the bunch. But nothing would do. He 
could not see the birds at work, for they always come at day 
break, and are usually off before the vineyardist comes. But 
the poor bees, unaware of the harsh reputation that they are 
making for themselves, visit the punctured berries from morn- 
ing till night and the entire damage is charged to them ! 


Well, it was of no use to try to explain; our man got 
angry, and would not speak to us any more, and we believe 
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that to this day he is of the opinion that the bees always make 
two holes in each berry. 

But can bees puncture grapes? We have made repeated 
experiments, placing bunches of grapes inside of the hive, or 
attracting the bees to bunches so placed that we could keep 
them under our eyes and make sure that no other insects and 
no birds could approach, and we have invariably proven the 
assertion of Aristotle, made 2,000 years ago, and quoted by 
Mr. Langstroth, as correct, viz.: that ** bees hurt no kinds of 


| sound fruits, but that wasps and hornets are very destructive 


to them.” 

This is plain and easy to understand, most especially if 
one is acquainted with the shape of the mandibles or jaws of 
the bee. ‘‘These jaws are short, thick, without teeth, and 
beveled inside so as to form a hollow when joined together, as 
two spoons would do....Wasps and hornets are furnished 
with strong, saw-like jaws, for cutting the woody fibre with 
which they build their combs, and can easily penetrate the 
skin of the toughest fruits.” 


Some four or five years ago the principal of our high 
school, in a lesson in entomology, requested her pupils to give 
her a list of the insects injurious to fruits. The bees were 
placed upon this list, and a discussion ensued. The attention 
of the president of the school board was called to the matter, 
and inasmuch as the principal had herself positively declared 
against the bee, he came to me and requested me to come be- 
fore the class and give them my experience. I did so, but 
although no one tried to contradict my remarks on the natural 
history of the bee, it was evident to me thata little actual 
practical experience would go much farther towards convinc- 
ing my hearers than al! the theories in the world. SoI asked 
the principal whether she would have any objection to a prac- 
tical test. JI agreed to furnish the bees, to attract them to 
the school-house, if the scholars would furnish the fruit. 

A day was set, grapes, pears and peaches were brought, 
and a little honey served to attract the bees. They came in 
numbers. Then the honey was removed, and some damaged 
fruit given them. On this they worked, though not so readily 
as on the honey. After they got fairly to work, the damaged 
fruits were removed and sound fruits brought forward. With- 
in 20 minutes the bees had left in disgust. This test effec- 
tually put a stop to all further complaints of bees damaging 
sound fruit, in this vicinity, and if there are any who still be- 
lieve that they do puncture grapes, they do not feel inclined 
to come forward and assert it openly. 

But is there not a real damage done by the bees on grapes 
that have cracked owing to rains, by an excess of flow of juice 
within the tender skin? Could not these berries be saved by 
the grape-grower? Yes, they may be saved, if you pick them 
the same day. Otherwise they are worse than useless. Most 
of my readers have probably noticed, in the fall, around the 
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vines, or around the wine-press, millions of small brown gnats, 
the same as you find around cider or vinegar barrels. We call 
them ‘‘ vinegar gnats.”” As soon as grapes are punctured or 
cracked, these gnats appear. They lay eggs upon the pulp, 
and within 24 or 48 hours the berry is full of little grubs just 
large enough to be seen with the eye. They hatch and repro- 
duce so plentifully that in a few days they darken the air in 
the vicinity. 

We are to-day making wine. ‘The beams of our press- 
house, above the press and the wine vats, are literally black 
with these little gnats. Would it not be better if the bees 
could take up all this juice, when the berries are damaged, 
than to have a nuisance like these gnats hatched and reared 
at the expense of the grape-grower ? 


But suppese neither bees nor gnats worked upon the fruit 
after it is cracked, what then ? Within 48 hours the juice, 
exposed to the air, has begun fermenting, the fermentation is 
first alcoholic, then acetic, and you have sweet grape-juice, 
wine, and vinegar all upon the same dSunch. Tell me, what 
are you going to do with that kind of mixture? Had it not 
been better if the bees had taken all that threatened to spoil ? 

But here is another trouble, and the worst of all for the 
apiarist. Those juices—grape-juice, apple-juice, etc.—are not 
capable of being changed to honey. If the bee harvests them 
in any quantity, so much the wors2 for her, for they will sour 
on her stomach during the long nights of winter. Better, far 
better for our bees, if we could keep them out of the wine- 
growers’ domain. Happily, there is honey to be gathered 
usually, when the grapes ripen, and itis not more than one 
year out of ten that the bees may be seen upon the damaged 
grapes. Butitis at least evident that the grape-grower and 
the bee-keeper are brothers, that their interests are identical, 
and it is to be regretted that they do not always see it in that 
light. Hamilton, Ill. 
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Is it Bee-Paralysis ?—Description of that 
Disease. 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 





On page 518, P. S. H. asks what is the cause of some 
dead brood, observed in some of his colonies. 

I would like to know whether P. H. S.’s bees are affected 
with bee-paralysis or not. As the American Bee Journal 
readers know, the disease exists in my locality and in my api- 
aries; I have several times seen some brood thrown out of the 
hives for which I could not account, and I strongly suspect 
that it was caused by that disease. Similar cases have been 
reported several times and described almostexactly like the 
one reported by P. H.S. The most general and most exten- 
sive were observed in California some three or four years ago. 
As tee-paralysis was also present, some attributed it to that 
disease, others to starvation of the brood, and a few went as 
far as saying that both bee-paralysis and the observed dead 
brood were due to staryation, but no scientific investigation 
was made, so the matter remained unsettled. 

Bee-paralysis is more apparent in the early spring than at 
any other time of the year. All, or nearly all, the bees of the 
affected colonies are almost completely hairless, and look as if 
they had been polished. They are also more or less stiff, and 
move as if they were partially paralyzed. If the colony is not 
too far gone, they succeed in rearing enough brood to take 
their place. 

As the season advances, the comparatively healthy young 
bees become old enough and numerous enough to take the 
lead in the management of the colony, and eventually they 
throw out all the old, diseased bees. During the operation, 
the appearances are almost like a case of robbing. After that 
the colony seems to have recovered, or almost so. But sooner 
or later it reappears, butin a different way. The first symp- 





7 - — 
toms are a peculiar twitching and twisting of the body ang 
wings. As the diseased bees grow older, this twisting ga 
creases and is replaced by an increasing stiffness, and finally 
by the hairless stage of the disease. During the honey Season 
this last stage is rarely reached, partly on account of the 
natural causes which shorten the life of bees; partly becaye 
the decidedly sick bees are expelled by the comparatiyo), 
healthy ones. 

Toward the fall less young brood is reared to take th. 
place of the old bees, and the disease increases, more hairles 
bees are seen, and, finally, after they have wintered over apq 
lived some six months or more, they all have reached the 
hairless and last stage of the disease. 

The above refers to what might be called moderate cago, 
of the disease. In extreme cases hairless bees can be gee; 
during the whole year; young bees only a few days old already 
show signs of the disease, and fail to expel the older ones. Ti 
whole colony appears listless and inactive, and sometimes 
hangs outside of the hive instead of working, just about | 
a colony ready to swarm. 


Ke 


In the above I spoke of bees comparatively healthy. Th 
fact is, that bee-paralysis is a slow developing disease, and it 
is probable that a part of these young bees, if not all, are 
already affected, but not enough yet to showit. I am novy 
fully satisfied that the disease is not only contagious, but also 
inherited from the queen, and Ido not see any reason what- 
ever why the brood should not contract the disease. If ; 
brood, or but very little, dies, it is because the disease does 
not develop itself fast enough to kill them before they reach 
the winged state, at least in the majority of cases. 

Some say that bees affected with bee-paralysis are swollen 
and show more or less the symptoms of dysentery. 
say that they are shriveled. Both arecorrect. In the spring, 
or after a few days of confinement, they look as if they had 
the dysentery, but when flying freely they do not. Those 
crawling on the ground after being expelled, always look 
shriveled, and eventually die of starvation. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Poisonous Mountain Laurel Honey in Mexico. 


BY DR. W. M. STELL. 


After reading the articles in the American Bee Journal 
about mountain laurel, I decided to make an experiment for 
my own satisfaction, and seeing a great many goats here eat- 
ing the leaves of this plant, a thought struck me about 
poisonous effects on goats’ milk, for this is the recourse that 
we have for obtainiug milk here, as the mountains are so high 
and broken that itis impossible to have cows. 

Now, the great question: ls the honey poisonous that the 
bees gather from laurel ? and is the milk poisonous from goats 
that feed on laurel ? 


After watching the goats nibbling so ravenously on tl! 
bush, I asked the herder if he did not know that this plant 
was poisonous. He said no, to the contrary, that they often 
drove the goats to them, and besides that it was a great med: 
ical plant—for nervous headache they would bruise a lea! 
and bind it to the temples; for all kinds of ulceratiug sores 
they would treat likewise. I asked if he ever took any it- 
wardly, and he said that he had, but it produced pain 
vomiting, also stated that burros and mules would not eat it 

I, at once, gathered some flowers and leaves to perform 
an experiment upon the honey-bee, as the opinion seemed \0 
differ very much in regard to the poisonous honey. In read: 


ing those articles I failed to see any direct experiment per 
formed by the writers to prove that honey is or is not poison: 
ous when gathered from mountain laurel, though some stated 
that the hills were covered with this plant, and they never 
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knew of avy bad effects produced by eating honey when it 
was in full blossom, while others made the contrary statement. 


The following is the result of my experiment: I bruised, 
in 3 wedgewood mortar, eight ounces each, leaves and fresh 
flowers, adding 20 ounces of water and 12 ounces of dilute 
alcohol to extract its virtue. This was gently boiled down to 
about 16 ounces, which had a strong, sweetish, repugnant 
taste. I then mixed one ounce of this decoction with 8 of 
dilute honey; this was given to the bees at 6 o’clock p.m., in 
a Simplicity feeder, which was placed between the frames in 
the brood-chamber. 

I will state that this colony was especially prepared for 
the experiment, having one frame only with brood (uo honey), 
and four perfectly empty ones; the hive was closed and bees 


time for them to digest all honey in their stomachs. 


The next morning I provided myself with a glass graduate 
and a small suction dropper. I felt certain when opening the 
cover that I would find my little workers all dead ina pile, 
but to my great surprise, on lifting the enamel cloth to one 
side, they had their little heads sticking straight up, and eyes 
as bright as diamonds. On examining further, I found the 
feeder empty and almost dry—they had deposited this poison- 
ous koney in the combs. With the dropper, I sucked out two 
ounces of this honey (from the cells in the comb), which was 
taken in their honey-sacs, from the feeder, just the same way 
as they do from the natural flowers; of course the distance 
was very short, but the honey, without a doubt, underwent 
the same slight physiological change while there, and we do 
not know how rapid this change may be. Now, this was the 
first honey that they had for three days, and I tell you they 
seemed to enjoy it hugely. 

Now, after seeing no bad effects on the bees, my next, to 
complete this experiment was on the human, sol told my assis- 
tant, who isa Mexican boy of 14 summers, that we would 
swallow this newly-gathered honey between us; I was obliged 
to swallow first, taking only one-half of an ounce, the boy 
swallowed the remaining 144 ounces. This honey had a splen- 
did flavor, only leaving a slight astringent-like taste in the 
palate. 

Now for the direct physiological effect on man and boy. 
About one-half hour after swallowing this honey I suddenly 
became giddy, and a slight loss of sight; felt as if being 
whirled around. 1 immediately introduced my finger as far 
down the throat as possible, and vomited ** sweet laurels” up, 
which relieved me instantly. The dose with the boy stayed 
with him all right for one hour. 

I will state right here, dear reader, the Almighty being 
my helper, I will never try another experiment on any buman 
again, and advise you all to do likewise. Just listen to these 
honey symptoms: 

The boy fell with a violent convulsion, hard, contracted 
stomach, cold hands and feet, profuse perspiration, mouth 
tightly closed, eyes opened and rolled back, pupils dilated, 
face flushed, twitching of lower limbs, and great difficulty of 
breathing, pulse full, only 5V per minute, but strong. Being 
more than satisfied, and greatly alarmed with these symptonis, 
2 one-tenth grains of apomorphia were administered hy poder- 
mically, in the left biceps, which promptly produced an emetic 
effect that relaxed all muscular contraction. After a good 
vomit, he sat up, complaining of pain in the stomach and back 
of neck. Two ounces of castor-oil were administered, which 
operated in about two hours, bringing away a great deal of 
honey in the vomits also. The boy was quite broken up and 

unwell for a week, but is now bright as a dollar, as though 
nothing ever happened. 

I hope, after this little experiment, those who are skeptic 
on laurel honey being poisonous, will only try asmall bit on 


you that a little of the above symptoms will convince and put 
you straight. Some may say, why does it not produce such 
effects on the bee? Well, this I do not know, nor does any 
one else. Itistrue that when the nectaris gathered from 
flowers, it undergoes a slight, peculiar physiological change, 
that strains, refines aud reduces the amount of acid, to pre- 
vent fermentation and conserves preservation, but does not 
alter its natural constituents; if it did, all honey would 
look and taste alike; there would be no necessity of 
grading our honey for the market. By this peculiarity of over- 
deposit of alkaloid in each flower enables us to distinguish its 
class when eating, and when this process is taking place it is 
just as natural for the bee as for the nurse-girl to let a good 
bit slip down when chewing for the baby; it is the same 
honey, only prepared and purified for us. Bees cannot carry 
honey from the field in buckets or bottles; Nature has pro- 
vided each one with a little sac for this purpose. I do not be- 
lieve that Nature intended that any material changes should 
take place while there; most assuredly the honey is slightly 
acted on by the secretions of the compound racemose glands 
of the head and thorax, to aid digestion and regurgitation. 


The milk from goats feeding on laurel bushes contains no 
poison whatever, as 1 could discover; it may be because they 
only eat very little, and far apart. 

My bees never visit the laurel blossoms; they crown them- 
selves with something better. 

There are two kinds of laurel, one being considered more 
poisonous than the other—mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 
and cherry laurel (Lauro cerasifolia) ; the two are similar in 
size of growth, shape and color of leaves, also are evergreen. 
Mountain laurel has a cluster of bright pink flowers, while the 
flowers of cherry laurel are white; both are wild Spanish 
plants, and contain great abundance of hydrocyanic acid 
(prussic acid), which is a deadly poison, but often used in 
pharmacy, diluted. The leaves of cherry laurel are exten- 
sively used in Mexican cooking, and commonly sold on the 
streets with other aromatic herbs. 


I believe it is the honest duty of all bee-keepers to be 
more studious about the poisonous plants, and ascertain from 
which source the bees gather the honey. Jasmiue, digitalis, 
oleander, nightshade, etc., are all dangerous aud poisonous 
garden plants, which should be substituted by others more 
profitable and as beautiful. I hardly think bees will visit 
such poisonous plants unless compelled to do so by absence of 
all others, and during a sudden check in the honey-flow.— 
Southland Queen. Jesus Maria, Mexico. 
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Lady-Bird Beetles as Related to Bee-Culture. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


The subject, Coccinellidz or Lady-bird beetles might seem 
a strange oue for an article in a bee-paper, but I am sure any 
criticism is uncalled for. Theintrinsic interest of the subject 
would warrant its appearance. The wonderful results wrought 
out by these little friends would also urge the penning of the 
article. The further fact that these little beetles often destroy 
entirely the worst enemies of our bee-plants, and those often 
the very best, is further justification, were such needed, for 
the appearance of this article in the American Bee Journal. 


The Coccinellida, like the bees, belong to the class of in- 
sects, or hexapods, that is, they bave dictinct head, thorax and 
abdomen, have six legs, antennw, the horn-like organ ap- 
pended to the head, and always have compound eyes in the 
mature state. They do not, however, belong to the same 
order, Hymeuoptera, which contains the bees, have four 
membranous wings, biting mouth parts and complete trans- 
formations. The lady-bird beetles and all beetles belong to 
the order Coleoptera. These also have biting mouth parts 





themselves, and know, personally, how it feels. I will assure 


and complete transformation, but in all beetles the first or 
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primary wings are thickened and are called Elytra. This 
gives the name Coleoptera—which means sheathed-wings, and 
refers to the fact that the upper wings sheath the lower or 
functionally perfect wings. The word Hymenoptera means 
membranous wings, and this, too, is a good name, for we 
know that all four wings of the bee are membranous. 


These lady-birds should be called beetles, not bugs. 
are quitedifferent. They do not go through complete trans- 
formations. The young or larval bug looks very like the 
mature bug, but has no wings. No person who closely ob- 
serves them would fail to detect that they were closely re- 
lated, if not the same insect of different age. On the other 
hand, no one would think of a larval bee as the baby of its 
parent unless they had learned such to be the fact. 


The lady-bird beetles belong to the family Coccinellidzx. 
These lady-birds are generally pets. Many who look with 
abhorrence on most beetles, fondle the little lady-birds with 
much of gratification and pleasure. These little beetles are 
very short, often as broad as long, and the outline is usually 
almost circular. Occasionally, however, we find them some- 
what elongated, reminding us of the leaf-beetles to which 
family belongs the celebrated potato-beetle and the little 
striped melon-beetles. It is very easy, however, to tell the 
lady-bird beetles from the leaf-beetles, as they have very short 
and knobbed antennx, while the antennz of the leaf-beetle 
are long and cylindrical. The number of joints of the tarsi, 
the last division of the legs, are only three, while in the leaf- 
beetle, there are always four joints to the tarsi. The tarsi 
are the portions of the foot which rest on the ground as the 
insect walks. 

With very few exceptions the lady-bird beetles are our 
good friends. They belong to the great group of beneficial 
insects known as predaceous. Thatis to say, they feed upon 
other insects and eat them up, just as the cat eats the mouse. 
It is probable that all over the world these lady-bird beetles 
do immense good. They destroy hosts of injurious insects 
which otherwise would ‘‘eat every good thing from off the 
face of the whole earth.” But in arid regions, such as South- 
ern California, where the scale or bark lice thrive so remark- 
ably these lady-birds become more than ever our friends and 
abettors. From the limited observation which I have had in 
Southern California, I think we can hardly over-estimate the 
real value of these lady-bird beetles. 


Bugs 


The so-called twice-stabbed lady-bird (Chilocorus bivul- 
nerus) is very common in California, as it is also in the East, 
and does untold good. In the East, a few years ago, the lin- 
den trees were seriously attacked by the linden scale (Leucan- 
ium tiliz#), and there seemed no escape. While the Chalcid 
flies probably did the most to extirpate this enemy of one of 
our best bee-plants, it is certainly true that these lady-bird 
beetles played no inconsiderable part in the glad riddance. 
This twice-stabbed lady-bird is very common in Southern 
California, and feeds very largely upon the black scale, 
which is one of the most harmful of our insect pests. Thus 
we can hardly praise too highly the work of these little lady- 
birds among us. 


A few years ago the white scale, also called the cottony- 
cushion scale, fluted scale, and, scientifically, Icerya purchasi, 
was so common in Southern California, and so appallingly 
destructive to the citrus trees, that it began to look asif the 
orange and lemon orchards would be entirely destroyed in this 
section of our State. What made the case all the more dis- 
couraging, these cottony-cushion scales were not confined to 
the citrus trees, but went on to almost all of our vegetation, 
making it almost impossible to destroy them by artificial 
means. As there are two and possibly three broods a year, 
their prolificness is something astounding. No wonder the 
fruit-growers of Southern California were in despair. 

During the time of the Melbourne Exposition, through the 





influence of enterprising fruit-growers of California, a little 
red and black lady-bird, Novius (Nedalia) cardinalis was ; 
ported from Australia. This little beetle seems quite jngig. 
nificant. It is hardly larger than the head of a £00d-sizeq 
pin, and yet it has been mighty in its good work. Hardly ty, 
years had elapsed after its introduction into the orchards of 
California before the white scale was almost entirely banished 
from the fruit-groves. Now this scale is so rare that the later 
ochardists do not know what it is, and scarcely a week goes by 
that I do not receive specimens from some orchardist, wishing 
to know what it is, and whether itis likely to become a dap. 
gerous foe. 


t- 


There is another very gratifying fact easily observed 
our orchards. ‘* Where the carrion is, there the eagles ay 
gathered together ;” so where this fluted scale is, there yw, 
will always find these little lady-birds. 
scent, and are sure to find out the scale upon which they 
greedily banquet. Many a time the past year I have received 
these scales in a box sent me for identification, and upon oper- 
ing the cage J have found one, twoor more of these litt) 
Australian lady-birds. They are here evidently to stay, and 
because of their presence, the old cottony-cushion scale finds 
its lot a hard one. This case is not only very interesting, but 
it gives a hint as to very practical operations in our warfare 
with our insect foes. For doesit not stand to reason that 
there are more Novii in the world, and that without doubt w: 
may by importing insects from other countries do most t 
banish some of our worst insect foes? I believe this field j, 
entomology which has hardly yet been cultivated at all, is very 
big with promise. 


They are quick of 


Another insect which has also been brought from Aus- 
tralia is the little black lady-bird, Rhizobius ventralis. In 
limited localities this little beetle has done as much to destroy 
the black scale as has the other to wipe out the cottony-cush- 
ion scale. For some reason we do not seem to succeed so wel 
in introducing this insect into new localities in California, as 
we did in spreading the Novius. Why this is we can hardly 
say. Itis very likely owing to peculiar enemies. It may bi 
that this insect is harder to acclimate, and thus more time 
will be needed in its introduction. It is to be regretted that 
our fruit-growers are so impatient. They can hardly wait for 
this new friend to put in its valuable work. Of course wi 
cannot surely state that this insect will ever become genera 
and such a benefactor as was the Novius, but I think we have 
great reason to hope, and I believe the chances are in favor 
of its becoming one of our most valuable aids in dealing wit 
the black seale. 

Last week, while in attendance at a farmers’ institute at 
Santa Monica, a gentleman brought into the room a sma 
twig of lemon to inquire of me what scale was working upo! 
it. It proved to be the common black scale, although th 
form and color of the scale was considerably modified fro 
the type. To my great gratification no less than surprise, ! 
found three larve of Rhizobius ventralis. Thus this litt 
friend is spreading among us, and I believe there is great hol 
that we may wake up some morning and find that it has cap- 
tured the black scale, and is holding the fort against 
terrible pest of Southern California. If it is true that 
insect finds it difficult to endure the dry, hot air away frou 
the ocean, it is more than probable that it will gradually 
spread from the ocean, and adapt itself to the dry, hot atmos 
phere farther inland. 


There are other lady-birds, some native, and others intro- 
duced from Australia, which are also helping us grandly 


our fight against the insect foes of our orchards. Some of thi 


more common red and spotted lady-birds are great foes to the 
Aphides or plant-lice, and last year when the plant-lice wer 
so very common and abundant, these red lady-birds coud 
often be gathered by the pint. 


No one can over-estimate the 
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value of these and others of this family in this good work of 
combating our injurious insects. 

The county of San Bernardino, Calif,, is doing a work 
that may well receive the gratitude of all Southern California. 
The people of that county have gone systematically at work 
to give the introduction of the Rhizobius ventralis a fair trial. 
Twice each month hundreds of the beetles are introduced into 
two separate orchards. This will give thema fair chance, 
and we shall soon know of a certainty whether they can be 
made at once a success or not. In either case, the result will 
be of great importance to the rest of the State. But in case 
this experiment is a failure, I shall still believe that we shall 
yet receive much benefit from this pew comer as it adapts 
itself to its new environment. Every apiarist and farmer 





should study these lady-birds, that they may know assuredly 
of the appearance and habits of these valuable insects. 
Claremont, Calif. 





CONDUCTED BY 
DR. CO. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct } 








Bald or Bare Headed Brood. 





1. What causes bald-headed brood ? 

2. Did you ever know any bad effects from it ? 

3. Do you know any cure for it ? ; 

4. Did you ever hear of foul brood originating from bald 
brood ? O. A 


ANSWERS.—1. By bald-headed brood I suppose is meant 
brood that is old enough to be sealed yet is left unsealed. No 
one seems to know just what causes it, and I am not sure that 
Iever saw any guess at it except my own guess that wax- 
worms had something to do withit. You will generally find 
that these unsealed cells are more or less in clusters, or rather 
in rows, just as you might expect to find them if a worm had 
spun its gallery through the cappings. 

2. No, the young bees seem to come out all right. 

3. If worms are at the bottom of the trouble, then strong 
colonies and Italian bees ought to act as a preventive. 

4. No, and I don’t think you need have the least fear of 
it. Don’t worry a minute about bare-headed bees.—[It may 
be that this is really ‘*‘ pickled brood,” as mentioned by Dr. 
Howard, and by Mr. Stahmann on page 612.—Ep.] 

6 


Exhibiting Bees, Etc., at Fairs—Feeding for Win- 
ter Stores, 


I will let you know something about our County Fair, or 
rather of my success. I received your answer on page 55V, in 
time. I exhibited three rousing colonies. I had frames in 
glass, such as a few sections that I scraped up, with brood and 
queen, and protected queen-cells. Also a frame with six cells 
on a strip worked as. per Doolittle’s ‘‘Scientific Queen-Rear- 
ing.” lopened the hives to show my way of handling the 
bees. I also took your plan to show the way of extracting, or 
what extracted honey is, with water, on account of robbing. I 
learned that there were bees kept within 3¢ mile of the Fair 
ground. This was most certainly interesting to many who 
were there. I know only of one person that gota sting, or 
that had to swear about my bees. He sold sweet drinks, and 
tried to drive the bees away fromit. I pointed to the old- 
fashioned bee-keeper’s home, and kindly told him that we 
couldn’t blame my bees alone. There had been $8 race-horses 
there and many others, and the above was the only complaint. 











Mr. H. H. Snavely, proprietor of the Warwick House. was 
well pleased with my exhibit. There was no premium offered 
on bees or honey, but he paid or gave me $10, free exhibit, 
three complimentary tickets, board for us the whole week at 
his public house free; also 50 pounds of granulated sugar to 
feed the three colonies to help safe wintering, so that I can 
bring them again next year. This was a great thing for the 
Lancaster city and town newspapers to publish. Ialso hada 
photograph there, showing where the bees’ home is, the yard 
where the bee-hives are in view, also the old house-apiary, and 
all my other buildings; a large portion of the meadow and 
field, also the south side of the South Mountains of Lancaster 
county. Quite a portion is in view, and all in one picture. 
This also took the attention of many of the Fair public. 

1. What do you think of my success ? 

2. Will you please tell what other counties in any State 
pay to bee-keepers for exhibiting bees, or must the bee-keeper 
pay? I got more than I would have asked for. I think I can 
now afford to renew my subscription to the Bee Journal. 
What do you think, Mr. Editor ? 

3. When I weigh my 10 pounds of sugar, also 10 pounds 
of water, and feed this early in September to one colony of 
bees, can I take it for granted that the colony has now 20 
pounds of stores for winter? I mean cold water and sugar. 

Brickerville, Pa. E. B. K. 

ANSWERS.—1. I congratulate you heartily on your suc- 
cess. It shows what may be done with the right kind of push, 
and no stronger proof is needed that your efforts were appre- 
ciated than the fact that you got no inconsiderable material 
reward where no reward had been offered atall. Even if you 
had received nothing of the kind, I feel pretty sure that you 
were well paid by the interest that you found awakened in 
others, and the pleasure they took in your exhibit. 

2. The only way to find out about whatis done in other 
counties is by consulting their premium lists. Very likely 
nothing will be foundin many of them thatin any way re- 
lates to bees, while in others a premium of 50 cents may be 
offered for honey. A few such exhibitions as you gave would 
stir up the managers of the Fairs so that they would hold out 
some inducement worth paying attention to. Yes, you can 
well afford to take a good bee-paper just so long as you keep a 
single colony of bees, and perbaps the editor wouldn’t object 
if you send a good part of that S510 as advance subscription. 
Neither would it greatly distress him if he should learn that 
at the Fair you secured some new subscribers for the ** Old 
Reliable.” 

3. No, 10 pounds of sugar and 10 pounds of water will 
not make 20 pounds of stores for winter, any more than 20 
pounds of nectar fresh from the flowers will make 20 pounds 
of winter stores. You can figure that about 6 pounds of the 
water will be thrown out of the hive, mostly in the form of 
vapor, leaving 14 pounds for winter stores. No matter how 
much water there may be, you can count at the rate of about 
5 pounds of sugar for every pound of stores. 

> <2 + 
Milkweed Pollen on Bees’ Feet—Pure-Blooded 
Bees. 

1. IL send two bees. You will notice on the feet a foreign 
growth. Whatis it, and what is the remedy, if any? It is 
only in one hive, and they are the yellowest bees I have. Only 
a few are afflicted like these. 

Y. Are there two full 5-banded Italians? I notice that 
some of my drones are black, and others have very little yel- 
low on them, while some queens produce full yellow nearly to 
the tip. 

8. What color would a pure drone be? Also, what is the 
test of pure Italian bees ? ye he 

ANSWERS.—1. The bees have been working on milkweed 
and the pollen-masses are clinging to their feet. There is no 


remedy unless you destroy all the milkweed in your neighbor- 
hood, but very likely the bees gather enough from the milk- 
weed to pay for all the bees that are lost through getting their 
feet loaded. 

2. You can always count easily the numberof yellow 
bands on a worker if you get it to fill itself with honey and 
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let it fly on the window. Be sure not to miss counting the 
first band, the one toward the head, for that is not so broad as 
the others. Butin the usual acceptation of the term you can 
hardly decide by seeing any one worker whether it is a ‘‘ pure” 
3-banded or 4-banded bee. Fur in a colony of hybrids you 
may find many 3-banded bees, but you cannot say any one of 
them is a pure Italian or 3-banded bee, for to be pure it is re- 
quired that not only part but all the worker progeny must 
come up to the mark. 


3. Drones vary very much in appearance, and there is no 
marking of the drones that would be taken asa testof pure 
Italians. The workers are the ones to go by, the test of pure 
Italians being the three yellow bands on all the workers. Of 
course there may be an occasional black or hybrid bee ina 
colony of pure Italians, for strange bees sometimes get into a 
hive and become adopted as members of the family, but the 
progeny of the queen must all show the three yellow bands. 


a 


Hives Put on Single Posts. 


Is there any objection to putting a hive up from the 
ground on a single post. I wish to have them put upona 
frame on a single postin the center, so I may keep the grass 
cut stort under and around the hive. If there is any objec- 
tion to this plan I would be pleased to know it. 

W. F. W. 

ANSWER.—One objection is that if a swarm should issue 
with a clipped queen, or a queen that for any reason could 
not fly, she would not be so likely to get back into the hive. 
Another is that heavily laden bees dropping on the ground on 
their return from the fields could not crawl into the hive. 
This difficulty would be chiefly obviated by having the alight- 
ing-board project wel] in front. Another objection is the diffi- 
culty of having the support sufficiently firm. The 3 by 4 post 
that you propose to use would have to be buried pretty deep, 
and there might be some danger of its rotting off and some 
day letting the hive topple over. Aside from the objections 
mentioned, I know of no reason why bees might not do well 
with their hive placed solidly on a single post. 


ee ee 


Two Swarms Together. —-Superseding—Comb. 
Building, Etec. 





1. I had two strong swarms of bees on June 28, one at 
12 o'clock and the other at 12:30 p.m.; both settled in one 
cluster. I hived them in one hive on one of the old stands, 
and gave them two supers. What became of one queen I do 
not know. The other went right into the supers to do her 
work. I gave them narrow starters in the brood-nest. The 
last queen was superseded four or five days after, so the 
queen-cells proved in the lower story. They built almost all 
drone or honey comb. What or how could I have done to 
separate these Swarms ? 


2. What made the queen go up into the super? 

3. What made the bees supersede their queen, as she was 
one year old ? 

4. What made them build all drone-comb 
chamber ? 

5. Is there any difference between drone and honey comb ? 

6. I gave one of my observatory hives a virgin queen 12 
days old on Aug. 2, which was accepted all right. She com- 
menced tolay on Aug. 8, and it takes her 3 to 44% minutes to 
lay one egg. Will the queen be any better later? If not, 
then this will be a strong argument against rearing queens 
late in the fall or early in the spring, when they sometimes 
cannot get out to mate (on account of bad weather) at the 
right age? 

7. What makes bees pick at each other around their 
wings, as if they would find something ? A. B 

Seattle, Wash. 


in their brood- 


ANSWERS.—1. You might have hunted out the two queens 
and given partof the bees toeach. After hiving the swarm, 
if you had looked you would perhaps have found one or both 
queens balled. Another, and an easier way I have seen rec- 





ned 
ommended, is to put the united swarm into a two-story jy, 
with combs in each story, allowing the bees to separate jn, 
two parts, each one with its own queen. But I know noth 
about this last plan from actual experience. 


ing 


2. When a swarm is first hived the natual tendency geen, 
to be upward, and if there is free access to the super th 
queen is just as likely to go there as to stopin the broog. 
chamber unless there is some inducement to stay below. Wi) 
only narrow starters in the brood-chamber, it may hay 
seemed to the queen just as good a place to commence hous. 
keeping in the super. If a queen-excluder had been usej 
then the queen could not have gone into the super. Or if the 
super had been left off till the queen had commenced laying 
below, there would have been no trouble. Orif a frameg 
brood, or even a frame of empty comb had been in the brog«. 
chamber, the queen would hardly have gone above. 


3. Many a queen is superseded before she is a year old 
and it isn’t always easy to tell why. In the present case the 
queen may not have beenin entire favor with the bees that 
were strange to her at the time of swarming, and their dislike 
may have continued and resulted in their killing her. Or she 
may have been rougkly handled and somewhat injured, iy 
which case she would prepare for supersedure the same as, 
queen incapacitated from old age. 

4. The comb in the brood-chamber may not have bee 
built till after the death of the queen, and a strong colony of 
queenless bees are not likely to build worker-comb. Eve 
with the queen in the super, the comb built below might have 
been considered for storage only, and when bees store rap- 
idly the surplus comb built is generally drone-comb, perhaps 
because a given amount of wax will contain more honey if 
drone-comb than if worker-comb. So it’s a saving of timet 
build drone-comb, and such busy creatures as bees liket 
save both time and wax. 


5. Allcomb built by the bees goes under the nameo! 
honey-comb. In the Bible the word means the comb and the 
honey contained in it, and perhaps this use prevails in Eng- 
land, but in this country, according to present usage, only the 
wax Structure is meant. Cells will be found in honey-comt 
measuring five to the inch, and these are worker cells, while 
drone-cells meaure fovr totheinch. In changing from drone 
tu worker cells a few irregular cells are built called ‘* transi 
tion cells.” All of these are used for storing honey as need 
requires, but there are no cells called honey-cells meant for 
storing honey alone, and in the sense in which I think your 
question is meant, there is no difference between drone and 
honey comb. 

6. A queen that doesn’t commence laying till she is 1* 
days old will probably not prove to be a very good queen, pro- 
viding conditions are favorable. If it takes her 3 to 4% min- 
utes to lay an egg when she first commences, that’s nothing 
strange, but if she keeps that up afterward at a time whe! 
queens in general are doing good work, I wouldn't give much 
for her. Butif she turns out poor, that hardly proves avy 
thing for or against late-reared queens. In any case a single 
example doesn’t prove much, and although as arulea quee! 
that is long in commencing to lay turns out poor, if the dela) 
in laying is caused by bad weather or by the season of t! 
year, it is still possible that she may turn out well. I know 
nothing about the matter from my own experience, but som 
claim that excellent queens are reared in the fall that do no! 
commence to lay till spring. I have had some experience with 
queens reared early in the spring, and they are not always 
good. On the whole, I'd rather have queens that are reared 
about the time of swarming, or at least when bees are busy !! 
the field. 

7. When a strange bee gets into a hive, the bees pick a 
it and tease it in the way you mention. A diseased bee that 


belongs to the colony is treated in the same way. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 


Mr. G. M. WuitrorD, of Arlington, Nebr., is the editor 
of the ** Bee-Department” in The Cultivator—a farm paper 
published at Omaha. 











Tue A. I. Roor Co. report that they have just put up 
another large building at the *‘Home of the Honey-Bees.” It 
is 52x 120 feet in size, and will hold 6V0,000 feet of lumber 
for sections. It is the largest of all their numerous buildings, 
some of the others being 40x120 feet. 


Mr. M. M. BALDRIDGE, of Kane county, IIl., called on us 
last week. He is ove of the oldest readers and correspondents 
of the Bee Journal, having written for it from the very first, 
in 1861. He reports that had it not been for the sweet 
clover, bee-keepers in his part of the country would have had 
no surplus honey the past few years. 


Mr. Geo. W. BropBeEck, in Gleanings for Sept. 15, sug- 
gests that when the North American and the Union are amal- 
gamated, there be two classes of memSers—protective and 
non-protective. We agree with Editor Root that all members 
should be protected. We should want all on an equal footing, 
and all to pay the same membership fee, and assessments, if 
any. 


Rev. JAmes M. SmitH, of Santa Maria, Calif., shows a 


' very generous and unselfish spirit in the following, which ac- 


companied a request that a sample copy be mailed to a friend 
of his, whom he bopes to succeed in inducing to become a sub- 
scriber: 


‘**T am surprised how great a help the American Bee 
Journal is, and want others to learn its worth and get its 
help.” 


Mr. JAMES LAIDLAW, of Canada, having failed to receive 
a copy of the Bee Journal one week, wrote for it and said: 


“I would not be without the ‘ Old Reliable’ on any account. 
I have learned more from it than I could have learned in a 
lifetime without it.” 


By the way, should a subscriber fail to get the Bee Jour- 
nal any week, kindly Jet us know promptly, and we will be 
glad to mail you another copy. 


Dr. E. GALuupP, of Santa Ana, Calif., has sent us numer- 
ous and interesting copies of pamphlets, magazines, etc., ex- 
tolling the natural beauties of scevery and climate of that 
Pacific wonderland. If he doesn’t stop, we fear he will be the 
cause of a hopeless case of ** California fever.” We want to 
thank him for all the literature he has sent us, and if the 
‘‘fever” gets high enough be may have another neighbor 
some day. 

We have a-long article from the busy Doctor, telling 
something of his bee-keeping experience of the present year. 
It is in answer to a number of inquiries, and we hope to pub- 
lish it uext week. 





Dr. Mason, in an article in Gleanings, says that previous 
to 1593 the National Bee-Keepers’ Union ‘* was known as the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Union.” That is news to us. 
We think if the good Doctor will look up the matter, he will 
find that it has always been the ‘* National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union” —that it is natioual in name and international in its 
mebership and object. 

The Union has done a noble work in the interest of bee- 
keepers, and it must not be impaired in any way. We believe 
it would be greatly strengthened if it were reorganized in 
such a way as to take in the North American. ‘There really 
is no need of two such societies, we think. 


Messrs. R. A. Burnett & Co. are probably the oldest 
honey-dealers in Chicago. They area firm who understand 
their business thoroughly, and are square in their dealings. 
Upon receipt of the Bee Journal for Sept. 17, they immedi- 
ately wrote us as follows: 


Mr. YorK:—The Bee Journal of this date at hand. It 
seems to us that it is one of the issues that must be of great 
benefit to the trade and pursu't you especially promote. Your 
warning under the head of ** Editorial Comments” should be 
Sufficient to protect all those seeking to market honey in 


disposal the information, for cost of postage, that may save 
them individually many dollars, and to the producers as @ 
whole, thousands of dollars. The unprincipled dealer hurts 
all, by depressing the market to realize immmediately upon 
receipt of honey. Yours very truly, 

R. A. Burnetr & Co. 


We aim constantly to make the Bee Journal of real value 
to its subscribers, in every possible way, and we believe they 
appreciate it. Many are showing their approval by sending 
in pew subscribers, as well as by paying their own subscrip- 
tious promptly. We trust that during the next few months 
there may be a genuine boom in the line of renewals and new 
subscriptions, as we are anxious to attain unto our ideal ofa 
bee-paper, but cannot do so unless we have the hearty co- 
operation of the bee-keeping fraternity. 

There is no reason why this journal should not be just 
twice as valuable to its readers as itis now. We can make it 
so when all who should receive its weekly visits are found 
upon our subscription list. 

If your neighbor bee-keeper does not take the Bee Jour- 
nal now, invite bim to begin at once, and thus get in touch 
with the rest of the bee-world. You will be doing him a kind- 
ness as well as us, and will thus help to spread the informa- 
tion that every bee-keeper should have. 


Mr. WALTER C. LyMAN is a bee-keeper with about 60 
colonies, at Downer’s Grove, Ill., 21 miles west of Chicago. 
He had kindly invited ** ye editor” and wife to spend a day 
with them, and we selected Saturday, Sept. 19. Although a 
bright day, it was more comfortable in doors than out. The 
honey season has been a poor one this year with Mr. Lyman. 
He has taken off not over 250 pounds of comb honey. 

Mr. L., his sister, and mother (whois 75 years old) form 
the family. Yes, and Miss Dixon, who so acceptably presides 
over the kitchen department, must be included. Though 
somewhere around 40 years, Mr. Lyman is still single. But 
he seems not to worry aboutitany. Yet, unless he soon over- 
comes his extreme bashfulness, we fear he will some day be 
an old bachelor! 

Mrs. Lyman is a remarkably preserved woman. She is as 
bright and vivacious as a girl in her ** teens.” Itis a real in- 
spiration to meet and talk with her. We never saw any one 
of her age that had kept so young-hearted. 

We had a pleasant day a-visiting, and returned home in 
the evening rested and cheered. 

MAAAA AAA AAA AAA AA AA A hh hte te he te te te Me ee he Aen AA AeA 





A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 2O cents. It is called ‘** The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 

edna 

Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 

edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 

ages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the peuple everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contaius a number of recipeson the use of horev as 
food and as medicine. besides much other interesting and va.uable 
information. Prices, postpaid. are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
30 cts. ; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.75. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal o‘tice. 


— > ee 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustratious, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 5U for 25 cents; LOO for 40 cents; or ZOO 


for TO cents. 
—____<¢-9—————— 


The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 
friends, who are nut now takiug the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this oftice. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 





Chicago. By that offer you are placing at your subscribers’ 








scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 
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The Lincoln Convention Next Week.— 
Yes, just one week yet, and then the long-looked-for and 
much-talked-about North American convention of 1896 will 
As the time draws near, we often begin to 
we shall see there—what new faces? We 
always are sure to meet and greet some whose faces we hav 
never seen, but whose names are very familiar. We presume 
there will be a large attendance from the State of Nebraska. 
We hope there will be, for we want to see as many as possible 
of those hospitable people of the West. You know if the con- 
vention next week is not a big success, it won’t be the fault 
of the Nebraska folks. They have been 
derful time. 


be in session. 
wonder whom 


planning for a won- 


We shouldn’t be surprised if, when it’s all over, we'll be 
glad that Lincoln was chosen instead of St. Pau! or Minneap- 
olis. At any rate, we are expecting a splendid time. 


—_ o> 


Look Out for the Honey-Sharks., --Gilean- 
ings gives some timely warning in these words: 


Don’t, don’t ship honey to strangers, even if they do write 
plausible letters and give bank references. A syndicate of 
sharks this year are quoting honey at high prices, and want- 
ing to purchase outright. Their schemeis to get the pro- 
ducer to make a bona-fide sale, and then the bee-keeper will 
wait and never get his pay, because these swindlers are execu- 
tion-proof; in other words, not collectable. When honey is 
sent on commission, the commission-man is liable if he does 
not make some sort of returns. 


We think that the reading bee-keepers will not easily be 
caught this year by strange firms quoting high prices for 
honey. Surely they have had ample warning. 


—>+ +. 


Sweet Clover and the Farmer.—lIn the Coun- 
try Gentleman of recent date, the following was published 
concerning sweet clover and its value to the farmer : 


It first grew on our land (Scoharie, N. Y.) in spots, as the 
seed was washed on from the creek overflowing the land; then 
as it grew up, and the land was plowed for corn, it was plainly 
seen that the corn would be much betterthan where there 
was none growing. I considered it then advisable to gather 
some of the seed, as it grew wild, and seed it upon part of a 
piece of rye in the spring, as you would with ordinary clover. 

The result was, in the fall after the rye wasoff the ground 
there was a very rich growth of about two feet high, a solid 
matof it that it was almost impossible for a manto walk 
through. In the spring it was left to grow about up to the 
horses’ knees, and in due time for corn-planting, and then 
was turned under by having a sharp share on the piow to cut 
the roots well, and a chain attached to the plow to drag under 
completely the green growth. It was perfectly subdued, and 
the corn on that four acres of a 12-acre lot was much heavier, 
and a better, healther color than onthe remaining ground 





where red clover was seeded, and there was only about gi) 
inches growth to turn under. 

I would advise all farmers, in preparing ground for, & 
good corn crop, to seed their ground with this clover, elther F 
with winter grain or spring grain. It will yield much be; | 
corn crops, and will enrich their ground more and more gag; 
year. There is no danger of the seed lying in the ground apg 
coming up another year, and it quickly dies after turning yp. 
der. I think it is worth five times the quantity of comm, FF 
clover turned under. It also acts as a subsoiler, as the roots : 
will root deep, and loosen the subsoil. I will gather a go - 
quantity of the seed this year to use for another season. |r jx 
the cheapest manure that can be used, and is equal to many 
more loads of manure to the acre than any farmer puts on jj; 
land. The seed should be hulled and cleaned the same y & 
other clover seed is prepared. For hay for cattle itis goo 7 
cutearly before it gets stalky, and two and three crops cq; 
be cut from it in that state, and then it dies off. 


How does the foregoing compare with the laws in some 
States that class sweet clover as a ‘‘noxious weed?” |; 
proves pretty clearly that certain law makers were led astray 
—which probably was not the first time. 

We understand that a Wisconsin bee-keeper, who has, 
pasture field of sweet clover, has lately been ordered byt 
Weed Warden to plow it under, as thatis one of the States é, 
where it is called a noxious weed by the law. Now, we'd like 
to see the Bee-Keepers’ Union stand back of that bee-keeper 
and make a test case of it. It can very easily be proven tha 
sweet cloyer is not a ‘** noxious weed,” as thousands outside of 
States legislatures know. 

ee 

‘Sweet Clover Flowers are said to act like | 
camphor when packed with clothing to preserve it fron q 
moths.” So says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





ee 


The Honey Season for 1896.—Editor Root iy 
Gleanings for Sept. 15, gives a revised report of the honey 
seasou of the United States this year. On page 5Y7 we gay 
his estimate (following the reports on the honey markets by 
commission-men), made up from the few reports that had 
come inup to that time. Mr. Root says: 


F 

Now that all the reports are in, it appears that the seaso. 
was a little better than the partial report of our last iss 
made it—particularly for some States. It appears that 
discouraging reports came first, and the more favorable oues 
later. 

Taking the States in order, it would seem from the lates 
advices that the season has generally been good for Florida 
same for Georgia. In our lastissue Illinois seemed to be ger 
erally a failure, with the exception of Dr. Miller’s locality 
Later advices contirm it. As in our last issue, so in this, | 
diana reports a general failure. Iowa comes out in marked 
contrast. With one exception, all the respondents for that 
State report the season *‘ good;” ‘* very good ;” best known 
years,” etc. Only one respondent answers for Kentucky 
and he calls the season there poor. The States in their 
alphabetical order between Iowa and Michigan are the san 
as reported in our previous issue. Michigan, generally re- 
ported as having a poor season in our last issue, is now r 
ported as having anywhere from good to a fair season. 


The year has generally been good in Missouri; indeed 
one man says it is the best they have had in seven years. U0} 
two respondents answer for Nebraska, and they both report 
good seasons. One answers from North Dakota, calling '! F 
fair. In our last number, New York was reported as having | 
had an indifferent season; for this issue it is reported from 
good to fair. What was true of New York was also true 0 
Ohio. Pennsylvania, according to our last issue, had a p 
season. A larger number answer for that State now, and 4 
report, with one exception, poor and very poor. Tenuess 
is the same as the last issue reported; so also are Vermor' 
and Virginia. Utah is represented by two respondents, Ww! 
call the season very good. Wisconsin, not reported at a 
our last issue, is reported from fair to good. 


All scattered reports that comein regarding the honey 
crop mustever be quite unsatisfactory. Just because 0D 


bee-keeper has a good yield, is no reason for thinking that 4 
the bee-keepers in his locality fared equally well, for just * 
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likely as not the others had nosurplus crop atall. The fact 
is, it is an extremely difficult matter to secure a just estimate 
of the honey crop of any year. Of course, Gleanings is to be 
commended for making the attempt, but the few reports 
received out of the thousands who keep bees, cannot serve as 
a reliable criterion, whether they be favorable or unfavorable, 


or both. - - 
But we can rest assured of one fact, and that is, there is 


no danger yet of an over-production of pure honey by the 
bees. The only things just now that need worry the honest 
producer are the adulterators of honey and the dishonest 


honey commission-men. 
- — «> 


Farmers’ Institutes.—The International Associa- 
tion of Farmers’ Institute Workers will hold its second meet- 
ing at the Sherman House, Chicago, beginning Oct. 14, at 
10:30 a.m., continuing two days. Most of the prominent 
institute promoters in the United States and Canada are ex- 
pected to be present and take partin discussing the various 
phases of the work. You are urged to attend and have some 
well digested experience or outline of some successful method, 
ready for presentation. The regular program will be supple- 
mented by brief talks and discussions, which will give an 
opportunity for asking and answering questions. 

The following general topics will be treated: ‘* Develop- 
ing New Workers,” ‘ Desirability and Methods of Securing 
Exhibits,” ‘‘Irrigation Topics as Applied to Institutes,” 
‘‘Giving Instruction by Use of Models,” ‘** How to Broaden 
Institute Work,” ‘‘ Causes of Failure and How to Overcome 
Them,” ‘* Woman’s Work in Institutes,” ‘Closing Discussions 
and Killing Off Bores,” ** Special Obstacles to Institutes in the 
South,” ** How to Keep Up Interest.” 

The discussion of these subjects will be opened with ad- 
dresses or papers by K. L. Butterfield, of Michigan; W. C. 
Latta, of Indiana; Jno. Hamilton, of Florida; G. A. Smith, 
of New York; B. W. McKeen, of Maine; C. C. Gregg, of Min- 
nesota; Geo. McKerrow, of Wisconsin; Mary A. Mayo, of 
Michigan; Chas. F. Fox, of Idaho; W.S. Devol, of Arizona; 
E. J. Vickson, of California; R. E. A. Leoch, of Canada; W. 
W. Miller, of Ohio; O. Clute, of Florida, and others. 

Mr. F. W. Taylor, of Lincoln, Nebr., is the Secretary, to 
whom application for further information can be made if 
desired. 

—-o-— 


Another Constitution.—About two months ago 
we were invited to submit a new constitution for the North 
American, for the consideration of the Committee on Amalga- 
mation that was appointed at the Toronto meeting last year. 
We complied with the request, sending in the following, which 
provides for a representative organization, and which, we be- 
lieve, would serve as a starter upon which both the Union and 
the North American could unite without in the least interfer- 
ing with the effectiveness of the Union: 


ARTICLE I.—NAme. 


This organization shall be known as the 
Bee-Keepers’ Association.” 


ARTICLE IJ.—Ossecr. 


Its object shall be: ist. The protection of the interests 
of its members. 2nd. The defense of their lawful rights. 
ord. The formation of a common bond of union amoung the 
apiarian fraternity of the United States. 4th. The dissemi- 
nation of correct information concerning honey-bees and their 
products. 


‘* United States 


ARTICLE III.— Meetings. 


This Association shall hold meetings annually, at such 
time and place as shall be selected by the Executive Commit- 
tees, notices to be mailed to members 60 days previously, and 
the same to be published in the bee-periodicals at least two 
months before the meeting. 


ARTICLE IV. 


__ The annual Membership Dues of this Association shall be 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


ARTICLE V.—MEMBERSBHIP. 


SEcTION 1.—The Membership of this Association shall be 
composed of three classes, viz.: Representative, General and 
Honorary, each of which shall pay the Secretary-Manager 
one year’s dues ($1.00) when joining, receiving receipt there- 


—DUES. 





for, thus indicating the membership of the holder, and enti- 
tling to all rights and benefits conferred by the Association for 
one year from the date of payment. In order to retain mem- 
bership in this Association, the advance annual dues must be 
paid within three months after expiration of previous year’s 
dues. 

Src. 2.—The Representative Membership of this Associa- 
tion shall consist of two delegates to be selected by each 
State association, and to be seated upon showing receipt for 
payment of dues and presentation of proper credentials, the 
same to be approved by the Committee on Credentials. 

Src. 3.—The General Membersbip shall consist of all, ex- 
cepting Representative members, who join the Association by 
the payment of annual dues. 

Sec. 4.—Honorary Membership shall consist of those who 
may receive a two-thirds-vote of all the members present at 
any annual meeting, in consideration of some valuable service 
rendered in the interest of apiculture. Honorary members 
may also become General members upon the payment of the 
annual dues, and thus be entitled to all the benefits of the 
Association. 


ARTICLE VI.—OFrFicerRs AND DUTIES. 


Sec. 1—The officers of this Association shall be, a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary-Manager, Treasurer, and 
Attorney, whose duties (all except the last named) shall be 
those usually performed by such officers. They shall consti- 
tute the Executive Committee. 

Src. 2.—The Vice-President shall also’ be the Committee 
on Credentials of Representative Membership. 

Src. 3.—The Secretary-Manager shal] have in charge all 
the legitimate work of the Association, and carry out the same 
under the advice of the Executive Committee. 

Src. 4.—The Treasurer shall furnish a bond of $1,000 
for the faithful accounting of the funds of the Association, 
the same to be approved by the President and Secretary- 
Manager, who shal! sign al! vouchers for the paymentof funds. 

Sec. 5.—The Attorney shall attend to the legal work of 
the Association, as directed by the Executive Committee, and 
receive therefor the customary fees. 

Src. 6.—All officers shall be elected by a majority ballot, 
and hold their several offices for one year from January Lst, 
or until their successors are elected and qualified. 


ARTICLE V1I.—ELEcTION OF OFFICERS. 


All members in good standing on Dec. 1 shall have the 
privilege of voting, which shall be done by mail, upon 
proper blanks furnished (with a full list of membership) to 
each member, by the Secretary-Manager, on that date, the 
votes to be returned by the following January lst. The An- 
nual Report of the Secretary-Manager shall alsqg accompany 
the Voting-Blanks. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Funps. 


The funds of the Association shall be used for any pur- 
poses in the interest of the pursuit of bee-culture, when ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee, and to pay the legitimate 
expenses of the Association. 


ARTICLE IX.- 


Sec. 1.—The salary of the Secretary-Manager shall be 15 
percent. of the gross annual membership Dues received in 
each calendar year. He shal! also be allowed the necessary cost 
of a stenographer for taking the proceedings of the annual 
meeting. 

Sec. 2.—The railroad mileage of the Executive Committee, 
when attending the annual meetings, shall be paid by the 
Association. 

Src. 5.—The railroad mileage of the Representative mem- 
bership shall be partially provided for in the following man- 
ner: 2O per cent. of the gross amount of annual dues paid by 
the membership of this Association found in each State, shal! 
be paid to the two delegates from such State attending the 
annual meeting, to be equally shared by them. Forinstance: 
Any State having a membership in the Association of LOO, 
would be entitled to $2U0 to apply on the mileage expense of 
her two delegates to the annual meeting. The mileage of any 
State’s delegates not equalling the amount such State is en- 
titled to, the balance shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
Association of such State. 


ARTICLE X.—AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
all the members, provided that all proposed amendments shall 
be presented in writing, signed by five members, and sent to 
the Secretary-Manager before Dec. 1, so that they may be 
mailed with the Voting-Blanks and his Annual Report. 


SALARIES AND MILAGE. 
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Question - Box, 
In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 

The Average Weight of Prime 
Swarms. 


Query 30.—What isthe average weight of 
a natural prime swarm 7—MICH, 

J. A. Green—Five to six pounds. 

P. H. Elwood—See the bee-books. 

Wm. McEvoy—About seven pounds. 

G. M. Doolittle—About five pounds. 


Jas. A. Stone—I never weighed one to 
see. 


J. M. Hambaugh—I never weighed one 
to see. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—About from four 
to six pounds. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—See what the natural 
swarmers say. 


W. G. Larrabee—I don’t know. I 
never weighed one. 


Rev. M. Mahin—Dr. Miller doesn’t 
know, neither do I. 
Eugene Secor—I never’ weighed 


swarms enough to guess. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—I don’t know. I 
should guess 10 pounds. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—I should estimate 
about 2% or 3 pounds. 

C. H. Dibbern—They vary a good deal. 
I should call 4 to 5 pounds a fair-sized 
swarm, 6 to 7 pounds an extra-good one. 


Emerson T. Abbott—I do not know. 
If they were full of honey, they would 
weigh more than they would if they 
were not. 

E. France—Something less than a 10. 
What is the weight of a pig ? Oh, *‘ aver- 
age”? weight? I don’t know—never 
weighed one. About a peck. 

R. L. Taylor—About six pounds where 
the production of comb honey is the ob- 
ject. Cvulonies devoted to the production 
of extracted honey, and furnished with 
plenty of combs, should cast swarms Z 
or 3 pounds heavier. 

J. E. Pond—About four pounds I have 
found a fair average. I have had prime 
swarms that weighed only about two 
pounds, and then again I have had one 
or two that weighed over six pounds. 
The difference in length of time that 
elapses before hiving will, I think, make 
quite a difference in weight, by the 
greater or less honey consumed after 
swarming and before hiving. So thata 
heavy swarm, when it comes out, might 
be quite light when hived. 


G. W. Demaree—It depends too much 
upon the amount of honey the swarm 
loads up with when it leaves its tenement 
house, to fix a reliable standard of 
weight for an average swarm. Accord- 
ing to some experiments I Lave con- 
ducted, a bee can carry its own weight 
in honey over and above its foud in its 
digestive organs. You can readily see 
the difficulty of fixiug the weight of bees. 
It is like weighing a man with a load of 
indefinite weight on his shoulder, to as- 
certain his live weight. The average 
swarm, honey and all, is about six 
pounds. I mean prime swarms. 
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The Only Complete and Authorized Work 
by America’s King of Horse-Trainers, 


PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Government a; 
the most expert and successful horseman of the age. The whole work comprise 
History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, D 
toring, Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 
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after you 
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416 Octavo Pages—173 Striking Illustrations. 


Produced under the direction of the U. 8S. Government Veterinary Surgceo. 


In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the first time his most v 
derful methods of training and treating horses 


100,000 SOLD AT $3.00 EACH. 


But we have arranged to supply.a limited number of copies to our subs 
absolutely free. Frst come, first served. 


Here are Our Offers of this Great Book. 


Regardless of the fact that thousands upon thousands of these books in cloth | 
ing have been sold at $3.00 each, we are enabled to, and will for a limited pe! 
send a heavy-paper-bound copy FREE asa premium to our present regular s 
scribers for sending uu ONE NEW Subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
year at $1.00; or we will mail the book and the Bee Journal for a year to any 
sending us $1.60. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, ~ « 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Results of the Past Season. 


The season is over, and the honey al] 
harvested. I got 500 ponnds in L-pound 
sectious, and a few unflnished secvions, 
from 10 colonies, spring count. I had 
eight natural swarms, and made one 
artificial one, so [I have now 19 colo- 
nies. A. P. GREEN. 

Cedarhome, Wash., Sept. 11. 





Milkweed Pollen on Their Feet. 


I noticed a question asked Dr. Miller 
by W. H. F., Lake City, Mo., as to what 
ailed his bees. As he and! have about 
the same number of colonies, and I 
have had just the same experience, I 
think he will find they have been work- 
ing on milkweed. If he will look closely, 
he will notice that their feet look as if 
they had been crushed, and have a red- 
dish cast. Wma. CraliG. 

Luce, Mich. 





Successful with Bees. 


I bave been so far very successful with 
my bees, which start I got from that 
noble man, Allen Pringle. I purchased 
my first colony from him, and at that 
time I had never spoken to him. I sent 
him a letter, enclosing the money, and 
he sent me a good coleny. They arrived 
June 6, 1894. I have now 11 good col- 
onies. 

I have received the American Bee 
Journal every Friday since I subscribed 
for it, and [ am very pleased withit. I 
wish yuu every success. 

Gro. K. WHITE. 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 1¥. 
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Report for the Season. 


I notice an article on page 517, about 
the Ferris extractor. I know the ex- 
tractor is a good one, for I have been 
using One On the same principle, only on 
a larger scale, for over 18 years, from 
which I bave taken, and sold, 300 to 
1,600 pounds of wax a year. I have 
always had first-class wax. 

I will now give an account of the 
honey taken this season from my 40 
colonies (Ll started with only 1V). Thirty 
of them | have two stories high. I have 
taken from them in all, extracted, 
2,465 pounds, and comb, 150 pounds; 
samples 50 pounds, and LOU pounds of 
wax. I have some fine samples, which I 
expect to have photographed soon. 

J. ARCHER. 

Santa Barbara Co., Calif., Sept. 3. 


- ee i - 


Cedar Hives All Right. 


On page 471, 8S. W. B. complains of 
his bees leaving cedar hives. I would 
like to say to the readers of the Bee 
Journal that our firm has used cedar 
hives, and have never had a single 
Swarin leave their hive. We “use hives 
made of kilu-dried lumber, and also of 
lumber dried in the air, with perfect sat- 
isfaction. We have honey that has been 
sto-ed continuously for three years in 
cedar cases, and the flavor is not affected 
in the least by the scent. 


We are manufacturers of bee-supplies, 
and think it no more than right that the 





PROF. A. J. COOK’S BOOK FREE! 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subseribers, for the work 
of ge' ting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book publisbed to- 
day. Ful.y illustrated. and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 

uire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully equipped.or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE.” 





Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only. and no p‘emium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (wi b 82,00), and we will mail You a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook's book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
tLe Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo! asa premium, Let everybody try for it. 
Wilt you have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Mich. St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





+ MONEY SAVED is MONEY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UMON 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely rromises to keep an 
accuraie account with you ; credit your 
premiums and interest, charge the actual 
expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 
remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agent« Wanted, 
JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat'l Bank Bid’g, 
20Atfi CHIC1IGO, ILL. 
Vention the American Bee Jourmi, 





@ IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published. send 
61.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


~~‘ Bee-Keaper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


DUQUESNE $ COLLEGE ! 


PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH 87. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














Thorough Courses — Classical. Scientific, Nor- 
mal, Eoglish Commercial, Preparatory. and 
Ladies Lite:arv tflicient and experienced 
instructors, Day and Night sessions. 

Send tur Catalog. 


Mennnn ine Aimpricom Ree Journ. 


Sweet Clover s Canada. 


At the following prices : 

5 Ibs. 10 Ibs, 25 |bs. 50 lbs. 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 $7.25. 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed. Prices on application. 

EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns. In- 
dian Games, & Lizht Bbrabmuas. Ch ice Birds. 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

JOHN McARTHUUR, 
881 Yonge Street, - TOKON TO, ONT, 





Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


@ New London, WIs., operates two saw- 
milis that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best lumber 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


| @ and have the latest and most improved 


machinery for the manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns. 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used. and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine und basswod for- 
ests. and possession of miils and factory 
equipped with best machinery. all com- 
bine to enable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 99 


@ For instance, it hasa job lot of 200.00» 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Circa- 
lur and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. 16Atf 


WHER ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THES JOURNAL. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beyinners should have a copy of tne 
Amuteur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live. pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION Thin JOURMMm, 


California #« 


{If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annuum 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











L5Att Mention the American Bee J:nrna. 
Of this Journal who 
write to any of our 


READERS ste so sar ge 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 


offered, will please state that they saw |. 


the Advertisement in this papers 


70 Colonies of Bees for $100. 


This offer will hold until October 10, 


William Iden, Etna Green, Ind 
Mention ule Amertcan Bee Journai. 39A3t 











above statement, or enough of it to con- 
tradict any damage the statement might 
do us as manufacturers, should be pub- 
lished. The worst feature we have to 
overcome, in introducing cedar hives, is 
the fear that the scent will affect the 
honey, but we agree to pay the highest 
cash price for all honey produced in our 
hives, that is affected by the wood. We 
have shipped hives all over Washington 
and Oregon, and have never had a com- 


plaint. P. & B. 
Lewis Co., Wash. 

Bees Didn’t Do Well. 
My bees have not done much this 


summer. They are doing some better 

now. We have had hardly any rain 

since February. It looks like rain now. 

If the honey-flow isn’t better soon, we 

will have to feed. A. R. YANDELL. 
Sullivan, Ark., Sept. 12. 
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More Bees than Honey. 


My bees have not done very well this 
year. I have taken only 1,100 pounds 
of honey from 46 colonies, though I 
may get 200 or 500 pounds more yet. 
I just doubled them up, with swarms, 
hiving 46. Every hive is full to over- 
flowing, and all full of brood, but not 
much honey in the _ brood-chamber. 
There is plenty of bloom of all sorts. 

THOMAS ASH. 

E. Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 17. 





‘*Golden’”?’ Comb Honey System. 


Mr. Herman Ablers, of Ahlers, Oreg., 
asks this question about my method of 
producing comb honey, recently illus- 
trated in the American Bee Journal: 


‘* What will become of the bee-bread ? 
Won’t the bees store it in the sections, 
close to the queen ? or will they pack it 
up in the brood-nest ?” ma A. 


This is a question I expected from 
some of our noted bee-keepers, from the 
fact that I feared it would result as you 
state it, but such is not thecase. I have 
never found any pollen in any section as 
yet, and I do not believe that bees will 
deposit pollen when there are no eggs or 
larve, as I have never had a queen lay 
an egg in her caged confinement (of five 
days) with this method; consequently, 
the bees must pack their pollen where 
there is a better prospect for the con- 
sumers (in the brood-nest). I hope Mr. 
Ahlers will try one colony at least, and 
report his experiment, as a practical test 
is the only true course to pursue for 
facts. J. A. GOLDEN. 

Reinersville, Ohio. 


Producing Extracted Honey. 


Of the various ways of producing ex- 
tracted honey, the following seems to 
me to be the most successful : 


In order to stimulate brood-rearing, I 
feed my bees early in the spring. When 
they have filled the combs (8 frames) 
with brood, I place four combs of brood 
in the upper story, and fill the remain- 
ing space with empty combs of last 
year’s extraction. Thus I have 16 combs 
in all, viz., four combs with brood and 
four empty combs below, and the same 
above. A prolific queen will soon fill the 
empty combs with eggs. This causes a 
continual increase of bees, until about 
three weeks previous to the honey har- 
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POCKET-KNIFE' 





THE “NOVELTY” 

















Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name ay 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is mage 
beautifully of indestru:tible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriver. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blade: 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade, Th,¢ 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardeneq 
Jerman silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steei, and 
the finish of handle as described above. lt will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 

Why purchase the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! Wha 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
ar a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the * Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpail. for$1. ,or give it as 4 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the Bee JOURNAL (with $3.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees and 
Honer ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, S*°*S® W- ¥ORIS & 60. 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


Extracted Honey For Sale ! 


We can furnish Basswood Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 714 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 7 cents. Cash MUST accompany 
each order. 

("> A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. and what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 

Now it seems to us here is a splendid chance for any bee-keeper to supply his 
home demand after his own cropisall sold. Or, why not begin now to create a 
local honey-trade ? Order one 60-pound can first, and start out among your neigh- 
bors and friends, and see what you can do. You ought to get at least 15 cents per 
pound in 5-pound lots, or 50 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to do even 
better than that, though we think that enough ought to be sold at these prices to 
make a fairly paying business out of it. Give ita good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & €0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. 








Couldn't Do Without It, 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made,and wili be wel 
come to many bee-keepers as it was to me. | 
could not do without one now. 

Dr, GEO. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device Free of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer’ 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every hee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each one 
sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 


The Monette Queen-Clipping Device WORKS 
With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all in one day, when examining my 
Wm. StTo..uey, Grand Island, Nebr. | 


LIKE A CHARM. 


bees. 





PPP LPP OD LOL OD DOD DAS SS 4 About the @. Tit Keystoye 

There Is No Doubt maiz or ()EHORNING 
} It cuts both ways, does not crush. One cli -~ KNIFE 

nd the horns are offclose. Write for circular. 









C. BROSIUS, Cochranville Pa.’ 


Mention the American Bee Journal 40 K15t 





$95 
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vest. At that time I place eight combs 
of sealed brood in the upper story; at 
the same time I prevent further egg-de- 
positing in the upper story by interpos- 
ing a queen-excluder At the arrival of 
the honey-harvest the bees will all be 
hatched, emptying the combs to make 
space for the product of the honey-flow. 


Experience shows that it requires no 
special inducement for. the bees to store 








honey in the upper story, the combs of 
which being the natural home and usual 
place of ingress of the young workers. 

The above described procedure is also 
a preventive to swarming ; or at least it 
materially assists in the prevention of 
swarming, which (as an established fact) 
is necessary for the production of ex- 
tracted honey. 

In zonnection with the above, I would 
add the following suggestions: Never 
allow honey to accumulate to any excess 
in the hives, but extract it in proper 
time; that is, before the bees are con- 
fined to a limited space; for if you don’t, 
you will weaken the energy of the bees 
for working. 

Another means of the prevention of 
swarming, I think, lies in the procuring 
of five-banded Italian bees, which I be- 
lieve to be more or less non-swarming. 

A. G. HEtIss. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 15. 





A Report from Indian Territory. 


I am a bee-keeper of nearly two years’ 
experience. I commenced with two col- 
onies in box-hives, increased to four last 
year, transferred them to dovetailed 
hives last June, and increased, by pur- 
chase and artificial swarming, to 11 col- 
onies. This year has been very dry—no 
rain since the middle of June. I have 
fed 400 pounds of granulated sugar. I 
Italianized all my bees. 

I have made a great many blunders, 
and if it had not been for the American 
Bee Journal, I should never have suc- 
ceeded so far. J. T. HArRstTon. 

Salina, Ind. Ter., Sept. 15. 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ste.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”»—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bee JourNnau for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bez Journat for a year at $1.00 each. 














A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS, 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land; good house; excellent well 
_ Early Queens—Tested, $1.00; Untested, 
50c. Semt by return mail. 
E. L. CARKINGTON, 
16Atf PETTUS. Bee Co., TEX. 
Reference—ist National Bank of Beeville. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 








WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


1 The beston Earth. Horse high, 
Over eo Siyice Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 
tight. Youcan make from 40 
to 60 rods per day for from 


c. a Rod. 









45kKtt 


qucniwn Ur. Avertcan Bee Juurnaa. 





DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN US FOR PRICES ON 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 


Also D. T. Hives, Shipping-Crates 
and Other Supplies. 








We have completed a large addition to our 
Factory, which doubles our floor room; we 
are therefore in better shape than ever to fill 
orders on short notice. Send for Price-List 


J. FORNCROOK, 
WATERTOWN, Jeff. Co., WIS... Jan. Ist, 1896. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read whatJ.I. PARENT,O 
CHARLTON,N.Y.,says—"“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, lust winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and s great dea) of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with thisSaw. 
It will do ail you say it will. 
Catalogue and Price - List 
Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 

No. 995 Ruby S8t.. Rockford, LIL. 


Mention the American Bee Journas. 


CARLOADS 


at Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
= ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
anu Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 
I want the name and address 
. of every Bee- Keeper in Amer- 
* fea. No reason why you can- 
—— not do business with me, I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a good Water Power Factory and hnow how 
to run it. Iam <-upplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
LE River FALLS. Pierce Co., Wis. 


Mention the ANO4tco™, Ree MIASOL 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
ean furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex 
press, at the following prices, cash with order 


5b 10m 25b 50D 








Free. 
45Ctf 















Alsike Clover ......8 .70 81.25 $3.00 8575 
Sweet Clover ...... 46 140 3.25 6.00 
White Clover.......1.25 2.00 4.50 8 00 
Altalfa Clover. ... 65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover....  .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 .35 .90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORE & CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 


Wanted, Choice Comb Honey 


w. W. McNeal, Wheelersburg, Ohio, 








Amonc « BEE-PAPERS. 
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Queen-Rearing on a Canadian Island. 


We learn from the Toronto Globe that 
aparty consisting of Mr. Edmund Har- 
ris, President Long Point Company; R. 
F. Holtermann, President Ontario Bee- 
Keeper’s Association and also an officer 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, and 
others, visited Long Point the other day 
to inspect it as to the adaptability of the 
island for bee-keeping. Some forty-five 
colonies are being kept on the Point by 
the company at present as an experi- 
ment. Mr. Holtermann thought the 
place had great natural advantages for 
bee-keeping, especially after the bass- 
wood blossoms opened, and suggested 
that the island had great advantages for 
the breeding of queens. It is more than 
likely that Mr. Harris, the President 
with his well-known shrewdness and en 
terprise, will develop large apiaries on 
the island. The honey, which was sam- 
pled by those present, was pronounced 
first class, and it is the intention to put 
iton the New York, Boston, and other 
United States markets.—Gleanings. 





Honey-Room Bee-Escapes. 


R. C. Aikin, in the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper, makes quite an invention auxili- 
ary to the new bee-escapes for honey- 
rooms—runs the bees into a largish box 
with one side of screen wire, instead of 
causing so many to wander around out- 
side a la loose children. Having collec- 
ted a lot of them he hives them in with 
the colony where they will do the most 
good. As he brings loads of supers from 
out-apiaries with very little time spent 
in getting the bees out to start with, he 
would else be overrun with orphan bees, 
neither old nor young being able to find 
any home on getting out in a strange 
yard. His going-to-be way is to havea 
honey-wagon in milk-wagon style, bee- 
tight, and with the escape fixed in it. 
Then most of the old bees would get out 
and go home inthe apiary where they 
belonged.—E. E. Hasty, in Review. 





Replacing Aged Queens. 


QuEsTIon.—I have several old hybrid 
queens that are past their usefulnass, 
and I wish to replace them. How and 
when shall! I proceed to do it ? 


ANsWER.—First as to the when: This 
can be done at any time; but I find that 
the bees supersede more queens just 
after the main honey-flow for the season 
is over than at any other time of the 
year ; consequently, where I wish to su- 
persede queens for any reason I do it 
just after the basswood-blossoms drop 
off, as the most of the honey in this lo- 
cality comes from basswood. Now as to 
the how. Unless a change in variety of 
bees is desired, I would advise the begin- 
ner to leave this matter of supersedure 
of queens to the bees, as they will make 
fewer mistakes, if this matter is left to 
them, than the smartest bee-keeper in 
the land—especially where there is any 
Italian blood in the bees. But if we 
wish to change the breed of bees, then 
of course the apiarist must do it. The 
plan I use most, and like best, is to start 
queen-cells just before the basswood 
honey-yield closes, when the bees are in 
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good queens; then two days before these 
cells are about to hatch I go to the colo- 
nies having queeus which I wish to su- 
persede, and hunt out the queens and 
kill them. Two days later the nearly 
mature cells are placed iu queen-cell pro- 
tectors and placed in these colonies ; and 
my experience has been that, in 1Y cases 
out of 20, young, thrifty, vigorous 
queens will be found laying in colonies 
thus treated, 15 days later. 


If we do not wish to rear our own 
queens, we can send away for them ; and 
to make sure that none shall be killed in 
introducing, the old queen should be 
killed nine days before we expect the 
new queens to arrive. When they ar- 
rive, open the hive and cut off a!) queen- 
cells, when the queen is to be introduced 
by letting the bees eat the candy away 
till the queen is Jiberated, according to 
instructions generally accompanying the 
the queen. 

Another way, which is usually success- 
ful, is to remove the old queen in the 
forenoon of a pleasant day, and at night, 
after the bees have returned home, give 
them a little smoke; and when they are 
filled with honey allow the new queen to 
runip at the entrance. Do not open the 
hive for four or five days, and you will 
rarely fail.—G. M. Doo.irTLex, in Glean- 
ings. 





Selected ‘‘ Straws” from Gleanings. 


Don’t try to scrape sections when it’s 
so hot propolisruns. Better have it cool 
enough so propolis is brittle. 


Wood>n separators can be made to do 
service very well instead of the basket- 
splints used by N. T. Phelps. 


Don’t leave sections on the hive, when 
the flow stops, for the bees to daub with 
gine. If you hope there will be a fresh 
flow, wait till it comes and then put the 
sections on again. 


If supers containing some honey are 
put on abive immediately after putting 
aswarm in it, I believe it has a ten- 
dency to make the swarm desert. Wait 
a day or two before putting on the su- 
pers. |The general practice on the part 
of those who clip their queens’ wings, 
and catch the swarm as it returns, is to 
put that swarm on another stand under 
the same set of sections they have been 
workingon. It is much more conven- 
ient to do the whole job at once. Mr. 
Vernon Burt, who comes to my mind as 
one who practices this plan, rarely, I be- 
leve, has aswarm that swarms again 
when so treated; but Ican easily see 
that sections put over them, containing 
honey, take away the feeling that they 
have really got into new quarters. If 
swarms have any collective or individual 
idea, to the effect that they are going to 
the woods, or some place where there is 
no honey, comb, or even foundation, 
when they are placed in a hive that has 
sections partly drawn out, and filled 
with honey, and some bees on them, and 
if, also, they find foundation or combs in 
the brood-nest, it may make them feel 
as if they had made a mistake or that 
they had not got to the place they 
desired to go to.—Enptror. ! 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


ae ae ete el el el el Od i a 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
ceils sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked. detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise, 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “fancy 
white,’ ** No. 1 dark,” ete. 


SAPONINS TNT NET Na ha te Ma el Tet ASRS NTN Na hal Sel tel™ 


Chicago,Ill., Sept 18.— Fancy white, 13c ; 
No, 1, Lbve.: tancy amber, 9@Lic.; No. 1, 8@ 
9e ; taney dark, 8@10c ; No. |, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 5@7c.; amber. 5@6c.; dark, 4%@5c. 
Beeswax, 24@°5c. 

The sales of best grades of comb honey are 
now assuming more volume, and most sales 
are at 12.12%. und1%e. Ailot the shipments 
that show care io preparation for transporta- 
tion are arriving in good order. The market 
is xl-o bare of dark comb toney, and there is 
ademand for it which anyone baviog a sup- 
ply sbould tuke advantage of by shipping 
now. 

Philadelphia, Pa, Aug. 14,—Extracted, 
white, 8-10..; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-4c. 
Beeswax, “5c. 

No new comb in this market yet. Old comb 
cleaned out. 


Detroit, Mich.; Aug. 8.—No. 1 white, 1°2- 
1? 4%e.: fancy amber, 10-l1le.5 No l amber. 9- 
10c ; fancy dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
mre amber, 5-d%c.; dark. 4-5c. Beeswax, 
~4-ZaC, 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 28.—Fancy white 
}5-Lb6e.: No. t white, 145-'4e. Extracted, 
white, 6-7e. Beeswax, 24-27c. 

No demand at all for off gradesof either 
comb or extracted honey. Large fruit crop 
and Warm weatber are Opponents to the de- 
mand for honey at present. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 8.—Fancy white, 13@ 
l4c.; No. 1 white, 1'2@L2%c.: fancy amber, 
11@11%ec.: No 1 amber. 10@10%ec.; fancy 
dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark, 7@7%c, Extracted, 
white, in cans. 5c.: in barrels, 4@4 %e.! amber, 
3@3%c.: dark. 2%@%c. Beeswax, 19@20c. 

Very |little honey coming in at present. and 
the weather ix too warm to handle to advan- 
tage if it were here. 


Albany, N. Y., Sept. 19.—Fancy white, 13- 
l4ce.; No. 1, 12-Léc.; faney amber, 10-1 1e.; 
No. | dark, 8-9c. Extracted, wuite, 6-7c.; 
dark, 5c. 

Witb cooler weather there is an increasing 
demand tor comb honey, and stock is moving 
off freely. There is but very little demand 
for extracted, except fancy white put up in 
giuss jars. 


New York, N.Y , Sept. 9—Fancy white, 
Ll3c.; No.1, 12c.; tancy amber. lle.: No. 1, 
10c.; dark. 9c Beeswax declining; 23@24c. 
8 now top price 

New crop comb honey is now arriving free- 
ly. The demand is fair only, and mostly for 
small lots of 10 to 25 crates. Some excep- 
tionally fine lots will probably sell for a littie 
more No change in extracted, with plenty of 
supply 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 16. — White 
comb. 10c ; amber, 7%-Ye. hxtracted, white, 
5-5 ’e.; light amber, 4%-43%c¢.; amber colured 
and candied, 3%-4¢ ; dark tule. 2%-3°. 

There is a moderate quantity of the new 
crop comb, tor which there is only local de- 
mand and tbat not very uctive. Lust yeir’s 
ext: acted is still in fair suppiy. but is quite 
steadily held. and is not meetiog with much 
custom at the figures now demauded. A 
wheat ship clesrine yesterday tor tiverpool 
took 500 cises extracted honey of 1895 crop. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 23-26e. There is 
no heavy quantity on market, aud buyers ia 
search of this produc. find 't necessary to pay 
full current rates, particularly if they are 
exacting a3 Lo quality. 
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Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 8.—Faney White 
14-1t5v.; Nu. 1, 12-13e.; No. 1 amber, 8-190 
Extracted, white. 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.: dark 
4-S5e. Beeswax, 22-24c. : 
New crop of honey begins to come forward 
The demand is very poor and quotations qi. 
most nominal. Weather is very warm ung 
the con-umption of honey is very smajj 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the appetite js gat. 
isfied with samein preference. Later on wo 
expect an improved demand for honey of 4) 
kinds. ‘ 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 8. — Puancy 
white, 12%e.; No. 1 white. LO@11c.; fane 
amber. 9@10c.: No, l amber. 8@9%c.; 
dark, 7@8e.; No. 1 dark. 6-8c. E 
white. 54@6%c.: amber, 5@5%e.; dark. 4@ 
5c. Beeswax, 23@26c. 

The demand for both comb and extracted js 
very quiet, and tor the latter, nominal. The 
hot weather of the past week or 80 nus coeckeg 
demand for comb honey. 


Cleveland. Ohio, Aug. 8.—Fancy white 
14%@l5ce.: No. 1 white. 12%@13c. Extracted 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 44%@d%c. Beeswax, 29 
@25e. 

There is not very much honey in our mar. 
ket Selling rather siow. Demand heginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fujr 
in this line this fall. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 8.—Fancy white 
comb. 14¢c.; No. 1 white, L3@l4e.: fancy 
amber. 12-13c.: No. 1 amber. 11-1"c.; funcy 
dark, 10-11c¢.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white. 
6-64c.; »mber, 5-5%c.; dark, 4-4%c. Bees. 
wax, 22-25c 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 10.—Fancy white, 14 
-14¢e.; No. 1, t2-l3c.; fancy amber, 9-10c 
Extracted, white, 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c. Bees. 
wax. 25c. 

Good supply of new honey, but demand | 
light this very hot weather, 


Buffalo, N. Y.. Sept, 19.—Fancy comb, }- 
pound, mostly !2c., oveasionally 13-14c.; No, 
No. 2, 8-10c.; No.3. 4-7e. Extracted, 4-dce. 

Demand grows better as fruit decreases. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. WY. 


HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CuHas. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BroOs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
WeEstcoTT Com. Co.. 213 Market St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8S. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave 


Albany, N. Y. 
Cuas. McCuttoca & Co., 380 Broadway. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. f, MutH & Son, cor, Freeman & Central avs. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





ey, or Management of an Aplary 
2 a Prone. by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and Is * fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidiy-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can ald In the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey inan attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 paves, and 245 fllustrations—is beautifully 
rinted in the highest style of the art,and bound 
fn cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadunt—This classic in bee-culture, hus been 
entirely re-written, and {is fully fllustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library 1s complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. lt has 520 pages; 
bound tn cloth. - 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke-_pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary. by Prof A. J Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book Is nut only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but Is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and sctentific, 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Sclentife Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G_ M Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature's way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
eyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertuining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
talns 83UJ engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management. by W Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 5€ cts. 


Rational Bee-heeping, by Dr. John Dzterzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. it hus 350 pages: bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called Begs OF HONEY. IC. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the purlinmen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century's experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 10u pages. Price, 5uc. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; In), $2 50, 

t2” if 5) or more are ordered at one time, your 
name and address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Aplary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 5v colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 


gests what and how to plap ils a chapter frou 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Pr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood, 


—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Pictlonary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 


Phin. Gives the correct meanin 5 
§ of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts, . P 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Ree-Keepers? Directory, b 
yH Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, ete. Price, 5vc. 








Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newmuan.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand tor honey at bome. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 
Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.: 50 for $1. 50: le for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; Su0 
for $10.00; or .000 for $15.00, 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 


Gee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JuURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast us received. Not muilable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No, 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf tinish. Price, 4 cts. No. 2 
in tine artiticial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-buok. Price, 60 cts. 


Green's Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist. How We Mude the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture. 3rd, how to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera! Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully il.ustrated. 25 cts. 


Green's Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.— Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd. Rasp- 
berry and tla kberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation. Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall's Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 20 cts, 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber,logs planks; wages,etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the’ price of 
grain, produce, bay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing f- wis, xno thus bow to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 puges. Price, 3 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Funny Field.—Tells everything aboutthe 
Pouitry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Protit, by Fanny Field.—All about ‘Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Rees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. BR. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, bv 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. 


Dr. Foote.— 
Price, 25 cts. 


Alsike Clover Leaffet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 7Uc. 





Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 

The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a yeur at the prices named. If more books 






































































































the description of the books on this page, 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1, Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
2. A BCof Bee-Culture.............. os ae 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Gulde............. coscoee Bet® 
4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound]....-... 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Kearing ............. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 25 
10. Rational BKee-Keeping io h bound] 2.00 
11, Rational Bee-Keeping [Papertound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ ss oe 
14, Convention Hard Book. as. apcene Bene 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Cuaponizing................ 1.10 
1S. Our Powmltry DeGGGE s oscc cc ccccveccses . 1.10 
19. Green's Four Books................6+. 1.15 
20. Green's Six Books on Fruit-Caulture.. 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ie. hose chee 
eC Re eee 1.10 
24. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1.60 
25 Commercial Calculator. No. l......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No. 2......... 1.40 
27. Kendall's Horse-Book ............... 1.10 
BO. POtssS Coleen. oa. coon sevccvccece -- 1.20 
32. Hand-Book of Health................. 1.10 
23. Dictionary of Apiculture. ........... 1.35 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
35. Stloand Silage... ..... ak eae 1.10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 59 colonies)..... 175 
38. Aplary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 





See eee 


Convention Notices. 


TENNESSEE.—The Southern Rast Tennessee 
Bee Keepers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Cookson’'s Creek, on Oct, 10, 1896. 
Session will open at 9 o’clocka.m. All are 
invited to attend. and esperially those en- 
gaged in bee-culture W.J. COPELAND, Sec. 

Fetzerton, Tenn. 


CONNECTICUT.—The fall mee‘ing of the Con- 
necticut Hee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the Capitol at Hartford. on Oct. 21, 
1896, at 10:30 am. All interested in bees 
and the production of honey are invited to 
attend this meeting. 

Waterbury, Coun. Mrs, W. E. Rivey, Sec. 

Utan —The semi-annual meeting of the 
Utab State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in the City and County building, on Oct. 
5. 1896, at 10 a.m, All are in7zited. If we 
take into con-ijeration existing conditions, it 
should be apparent to all tout a good foul 
brood law forthe protection of our bee-keep- 
ers is extremely necessary. For this and 
other reasons it is hoped that all our bee- 
keepers will attend. and assist in framing a 
good jaw, Our bee-keepers should unite and 
work for their own interest, and for the gen- 
eral benetit »nd success of the bee industry. 

Provo, Utah. Gro. E. DUDLEY, Sec. 


WISCONSIN.—The annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Wauzeka, Wis., Oct. 7 
ani 8, 1896. All that are interesied in api- 
culture are invited to attend, and especially 
those that wanta foul brood lawto protect 
their bees f om this dread disease. Our com- 
mittee is working hurd to get every bee- 
keeper interested, and we should ali feel itis 
for our toterest to help geta State law to 
protect our bees. Many of our prominent 
bee- Keepers of the State have promised to be 
at our meeting, and no one cin afford to miss 
it. M. M. KICE, Sec. 

Boscobel, Wis. 





Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Bre 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with yon. and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





GOLD DOLLAR 


= is about the actual worth of 
our new book on Incubation 
and Pouitry. Contains a full 
and complete descri; tion of 
the Reliable incubator 
& the Brooder of same pame, 
together with cuts and in- 
structions for build’g poultry 
houses and much of interest an 

great value to the poultryman. Sent on rec’nt of Mec. 

A] 


RFLUABLE INCURATOR & BROODER C CY-ILLS 
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are wanted, see postpaid prices given with 


36E17t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
ished on Low Prices and the mert of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 


G2 WoRKING WAX INTO FDN, By THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers oan 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DI'TTMER, AUGUSTA, —— 

Reference—Augusta Bank. 1At 


Mention the American Bee Journat 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. Mota & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION comsuyen 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MEG. CO., 

46 Water 8t., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SHIPPING - CASES, HONEY - JARS, 


—CARTONS, LABELS— 
Anda Full Line of Supplies. 
Comb & Extracted Hotiey. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y 
AprAry—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Mention, the American, Bee Jourva. 














A Campaign of Education 


Fort n years we have carried it on, and 
with wonderful success. 

Competitors at first scoffed at our claim, 
that elasticity was absolutely necessary in a 
wire fence. Now they are tumbling over one 
another to prove they haveit. No matter if 
itis all bunched in one panel, it’s a move in 
the right direction. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mica. 
Mention the American Bee Journa, 








{9th 
Year 


Dadant’s Foundation | rr 


Is still in the lead, for wé use all the latest improvements, including the 


"* NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees. 


wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves, the smell of the honey and is more ac. 


ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 
T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. 
G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ina. 

L. Hanssen, Davenport, Lowa. 

C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 

EB. C. Bagiesfield, Berlin, Wis. 

BE. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
Jonn Rey, Hast Saginaw, Mich. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind, 


The Jennie Atchley Company. qppeviiie, Te 
e F. Muth & Son, “incinnati, Ohio _ 
E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, oly 
GQ. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 
| James Reynolds Blevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N y, 
Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 
Donaldsonville La. 
| age & Lyon. New London. Wis. 
| J Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk 


Langstroth on the Honey- Bee, Kevised 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions to 


beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journai. HAMILTON, Hancock Oo., ILL. 


Nee Campaign Book Offer on page 625! Better Have It! 
% Extracted Honev + | PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Finest Quality. Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.,N. Y. 


Good Prices »:. Comb Honey! 


Then you want our latest 


NON-DRIP SHIPPING-CASES. 


Our trade was never so large in these as now; and Commission Men tell us that 
Comb Honey in our Cases brings 


than some of the Cases made by competitors. The fact is, 
of the trade, and are prepared to supply them. 
made Cases are dear at any price. 
below the market price. 


If you wish to get GILT-EDGE PRICES on GILT-EDGE HONEY 
put it up in 


= hoot's Non-Drip Shipping-Cases, 3:5 








Basswood and | 

Clover. | 
2 60-lb. cans in case 7c. per pound. 1 
60-lb. can in case, 8c. per pound, A 
sample by mail, 10 cts. PeUDER®'S 
Honey-Jars and Complete Line 
of Supplies. Catalogue Free. 


WALTER 8S. POUOFR, 


162 Mass. Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








we know the demands 
Remember, home-made or poor!) 
Honey in such Cases always brings several cen! 





THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Til. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
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